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AMERICA NEEDs YOU 
IN THE GROUND OBSERVER CORPS! 
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AERE’S WHY: The potential of Already some 300,000 civilian Americans are 
modern military offense is such that a sur- contributing to the job of guarding our ram- 
prise raid against this country could cause parts. I salute these Ground Observers for 
tremendous casualties. their patience, their perseverance, their pa- 


Our military defense is aware of this possi- triotism. 

bility. Air Force interceptor planes and Army But the job calls for twice their number to 

anti-aircraft batteries are designed to repel man these vital posts. Will you serve your 
such an attack. country for two hours a week? 


But—if that attack ever comes—warning 
must come through in time! Citizen volunteer A) ’ SE. 
plane-spotters—ground observers—play a _ iT Kran 


vital role in providing the necessary warning. PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Keep your eye on the sky in the 





Call or write your 


Civil Defense Director Ota tint : 


Look Up! 
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THE COVER 


John Cary, who holds a pu.p. 


in German from Johns Hopkins, 
is director of the Quaker Stu- 
dent Center at the University 
of Munich, Germany, a project 
of the American Friends Service 
Committee. The cover photo- 
graph shows Dr. Cary in front 
of a distinctive Munich land- 
mark, the twin-towered Frauen- 
kirche, or Church of Our Lady. 
More about Dr. Cary’s activi- 
— ties will be found on page 24. 
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CONVENIENT LOCATION 
REASONABLE RATES 


CONGENIAL 
SURROUNDINGS 


Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(suBJECT TO 20% FEDERAL TAX) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area... .$35 

Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ings are held. 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a 50-mile ra- 
dius of New York) 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $16 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership chair- 
man, Bernard S. Meyer, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 


EDITORS’ NOTES 


AN 


On the following twenty-four pages 
—and on nineteen pages of next month’s 
well—appear the 
of a special project on which we have 


issue, as results 
been working for a long time: a series 


of stories, told mostly in_ pictures, 
about U. S. 


One of the impressive things about 


university men abroad. 


universities, we think, is how their 
influence is always being felt in count- 
less ways throughout the world: through 
the international exchange of knowledge 
by their scholars; through the flow of 
students and teachers from country to 
country; through the thousands of grad- 
uates of American universities who now 
live and work outside the United States. 
We have wanted to show some of these 
things in the pages of this magazine, 
and this month and next we are able 


to do so. 


The pictures that form the backbone 
of these issues were made for us by 
Robert M. Mottar, whose work has ap- 
peared regularly in our pages for more 
than three years now. Of all the assign- 


INFORMAL 


REPORT 


ments that he has undertaken for us, 
however, this was the most ambitious 
project by far. 

First of all, it involved problems of 
logistics that neither Mr. Mottar nor 
we had ever encountered before, al- 
though presumably they are routine 
stuff for magazines that regularly must 
gather material, particularly photo- 
graphs, from overseas. In order to meet 
our deadlines, it was necessary for him 
to make his circuit of European coun- 
tries in a gallop. Almost daily, he had to 
dispatch his exposed films via air mail 
to New York for processing (wrestling 
with a half-dozen countries’ customs 
procedures in the process and hoping 
that the officials weren’t examining rolls 
of films by x-ray, as customs men in 
search of hidden contraband have been 
known to do in the past; x-rays, of 
course, do a wonderful job of fogging 
photographic film beyond help). Simul- 
taneously he had to dispatch informa- 
tion about his picture subjects to us, so 
that we would have raw material from 
which to construct the text and captions 
that must accompany the pictures in 
print. (How Mr. Mottar had a chance to 
write these notes, what with his making 


Photographer Robert Mottar en route to gather pictures for this issue. 





more than three thousand photographs 
for us and dashing hundreds of miles 
from one picture-taking scene to the 
next, we won’t even try to guess.) 


CL 


— Much as we hate to admit it—after 
all the ribbing to which we have sub- 
jected Mr. Mottar in the past—we have 
about concluded that the salvation of 
our whole project, in the face of the 
space-and-time difficulties noted above, 
lay in Mr. Mottar’s addiction to foreign 
sports cars. Mr. Mottar sold one 
car—a low-slung, racy job—before de- 
parting for Europe. Not more than a 
week after arriving in England, he had 
acquired a replacement—even racier, 
even lower-slung. In this vehicle (a 


glimpse of which may be had in the pic- | 


ture on the opposite page) he was able 
to move from place to place far faster, 


we are confident, than he could have | 
negotiated the same distances by | 


plane or train. From our past brushes 
with sport-car drivers, our guess is 
that the trip was one long z-0-o-M. 

Be that as it may, we are delighted 


with the results: the pictures that begin 


on the next page. We hope that you 
find them pleasing, too. 


FID 


We have been taken to task by Victor | 


Reynolds, University Publisher at Cor- 


nell, for identifying the Johns Hopkins | 
Press in our December issue as the | 


“oldest”? in America. 


“This statement would be true,” Mr. | 
| 


Reynolds writes,“‘if it were qualified to 


state that the Hopkins Press is the oldest | 


university press in America in continuous 
operation. [Our italics.] The oldest uni- 
versity press, from date of original es- 
tablishment, is the press at Cornell.” 

Mr. Reynolds is right, of course; 
we shouldn’t have used the superla- 
tive “oldest” without the qualification 
he suggests. Cornell first used the 
term “university press” in 1869, in a 
venture which lasted for fifteen years. 


eae) 


With spring in the air, tra-la, we 
hereby admit that the reason you won’t 
find us in our office on a certain day 
next month is not that our grandmother 
died. We’re at the ball game, cheering 
Baltimore back into the major leagues. 





FOR SALE 


Foanbar IJ—Built in Chicago, Illinois, in 1927 by Great Lakes 
Boat Building Corp. Designers, Henry C. Grebe & Son. Regis- 
tered as an oil screw yacht, 77149 feet in length, 15 feet in 
width, and 7 feet in depth. Gross tonnage of 59 tons and a 
net tonnage of 42. Powered by two 165 HP Gray Marine 
diesels with a 2)4 to 1 reduction, turning 24 by 30 wheels. 
Max. speed, 16; Cruising speed, 12. Electrical source con- 
sists of 16 mew Surette batteries hooked to a 110 volt DC sys- 
tem and recharged through a rectifier and 10 kilowatt Her- 
cules diesel generator. The vessel carries four in the crew in 
addition to the master; sleeps four people forward and six 
people aft. It has electrical toilets and a shower fore and aft. 
It is completely heated throughout with convector heaters and 
a nearly new Way-Wolff 78,000 BTU ship heater. For the past 
three years the vessel has been used by the University in ma- 
rine research activities. 


Address inquiries to: 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
ATTENTION: Plant Manager’s Office 
HOMEWOCD - BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 




















: os | . from Kodachrome, Ektachrome or Ansco 

RINTS color transparencies. Each transparency indi- 

col vidually color-balanced by Printon experts. 
eee Ea ae Compare these prices: 

4x5 $1 3X Mounted: 75¢ 


Bets 2X: 40¢ 
3 THAT 5x7 Mounted: $1.50 8 x 10 Mounted: $3 
Authorized Ansco Color Laboratory. Ansco 


. color or Ektachrome 35mm, $1.15. 120 or 620 
: F Y color film developed, $1 roll. Work returned 
$ on 2nd day, Ist class mail. 
‘ : Enclose money with order—prompt refund if 
you’re not fully satisfied. 


‘ MADE SKILLFULLY Complete Camera & Photographic Supply Depts. 


Specialized Services for the Medical Profession. 





; AMD Ritz Camera Center 
: PROMPTLY Dept. H, 26 W. Lexington St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


LExington 9-6827 
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GRADUATES ABROAD 


HEREVER one goes in the world, one finds 
men from American universities. They may be 
Rome 
graduates, or faculty men on exchange professorships or 
scholarly projects abroad, or persons who as exchange 
students once spent a year or so studying in the United 
States. They may be U. S. citizens on overseas jobs, or 
Oxford citizens of foreign countries who came to the U. S. for 
) their university educations and are now back in their 
ame native lands, perhaps applying what they learned. 
| However diverse or remotely connected their present 
activities may be, this one thing—their American uni- 
versity backgrounds—they share. As with any group of 


students, it has influenced some of their lives deci- 


sively; others, hardly at all. Above and opposite is a 


ATR IWDRE TEED ANSE NTR. ea 
pi pi ia 


cross-section of such men from one such U. S. university, 


Johns Hopkins. On the following pages are their stories. 


Photos for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Robert M. Mottar 
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Russell W. Baker, chief of London bureau of Baltimore Sun, 
works in office in London’s newspaper center, Fleet Street. 
With him above is Joan Graham, another Sun correspondent. 


Baltisun, London 


A NEWSMAN ABROAD LIVES LIFE OF CABLESE 


N a building in Fleet Street, London’s newspaper row, hangs a large gilt sign 
QO that on occasion has so cheered American visitors in the British capital 
that they have rushed into the office that it identifies and wrung the hands of 
its occupants in great happiness. The sign, part of which is visible (backwards) 
through the window in the picture above, says BALTIMORE SUN. Behind it works 
Russell W. Baker, currently head of The Sun’s London bureau. Mr. Baker, who 
received his B.A. at Johns Hopkins in 1947 and did graduate work in English 
writing after that, has the job of supplying his newspaper with interpretive 
articles that supplement and amplify the straight news stories distributed by 
the U. S. newspaper wire services. His output consists of cabled dispatches about 
major news events and a Sunday feature column entitled ‘‘From a Window in 
Fleet Street,’ in which he presents his personal views of the British scene. 
For this he tries hard to preserve his American viewpoint—not always easy 
to do. “With time,” he says, “the American slips easily into many habits which, 
upon his first coming to Britain, he was determined to resist and laugh at.” 





BALTISUN MAN 
Continued 


Hauling coal from base- 
ment, Russ Baker fights 
age-old problem: Keep- 
ing Warm in England. 





By radio in his flat, he 
listens to morning news 
from continent before 
leaving for his office. 


“BEASTLY” IS FOR BORES 


s London correspondent for an American newspaper, Russ Baker 
 ernmael to view the British with good-humored detachment. 
To maintain this detachment he sometimes checks himself in his col- 
umn for signs of “Anglomania,” a disease “that can be crudely 
described as going the whole hog for the British way of life.” 

“Somewhere,” he wrote in a recent such examination, “there is 
a man who can say ‘beastly’ without sounding like a jackass. But 
wherever he is, he is not an American ...The American can com- 
fortably get away with some Briticisms, and he must adopt some if he 
wants to be understood. When someone buys you a beer, why not say 
‘Cheers’? It is a mild enough acknowledgment of hospitality. You 
ask for ‘petrol’ without feeling foolish. ‘Half’ becomes ‘hawf’ 
because ‘half’ in the American style is offensive to Englishmen. 

“But beyond this stage lies the taboo area where no American 
can go and maintain his dignity: the realm of Anglomania, the land 
of idiots who can say ‘beastly’ and who find everything ‘a bore.’ ” 


At his desk, he reads home-office cables addressed to BALTISUN, LONDON. > 
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Gathering material for a 
story on reconstruction, 
he inspects bombed areas 
around St. Paul’s (rear). 


He stops at pub for beer. 
Toast, “‘Cheers,” is one 
of few Briticisms he uses 
without feeling foolish. 
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French Medieal Officer 


HIS RESPONSIBILITY IS PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND SANITATION IN PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS 
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— for the time he spent at Johns Hopkins 
working for his doctorate of public health, 
which he received in 1929, Robert H. Hazemann’s 
life has centered around Paris. He was born there, 
received his m.p. from the University of Paris, 
married a Parisian, has devoted most of his pro- 
fessional career to the cause of health in the 
city and surrounding communities. He is now 
the senior medical officer of health for the area, 


whose combined population is in the neighbor- 
hood of eight million. He is also director, De- 
partment of Sanitation of the Seine, senior TB 
officer for Paris, and a professor of health at the 
Institute of Town Planning, University of Paris. 

In the pictures above, Dr. Hazemann—an ex- 
pressive man as well as a busy one—reacts to a 
talkative caller. He laughs, frowns, grimaces, then 
in resignation holds up a sign: La vie est trop courte. 





HEALTH OFFICIALS 
Continued 


PUBLIC 
HEALTH 
MEN 
IN ROME 


Giovanni A. Canaperia, M.P.o. 
84, is chief medical officer, 
Italian Public Health Service, 
and is internationally active. 





87, 
Italian 
Rome. 


, 


M.P.H. 


istician at microbiology lab 


is epidemiologist and biostat- 
of Superior Health Institute. 
his M.P.H. degree at Hopkins 


Felice Graziano, who received 
in 1950, is with the 


Giuseppe Russo, 
Public Health Service 
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Businessman 
In Geneva 


HE COVERS EUROPE FOR UCC 


14 


- 
ete : 


A manager of the plastics division of the Euro 
pean branch of the Union Carbide Corporation, 
Arthur K. Myers, who graduated from Johns Hop- 
kins with a B.£. in chemical engineering in 194, 
considers himself a liaison between the growing Euro- 
pean plastics industry and its counterpart in the 
United States. His job is to market U.S.-produced 
raw materials among plastics processors in fifteen 
countries—a job in which he often literally cre 
ates the markets which he then sells and services. 
Pictures show him in his headquarters city, Geneva. 








Arthur Myers, manager of 
plastics 
Carbide in Europe, has head- 


quarters 


division of Union 


in 


Geneva (above). 


From office in Geneva “Glass House” designed by Le Cor- 
busier, Mr. Myers covers fifteen countries for his company, 
finding and servicing markets for U.S.-produced materials. 


Mr. Myers, pictured below at an international newsstand 
in Geneva, travels from Helsinki to Madrid, visiting 
centers of Europe’s growing plastics-processing industry. 








Hopkins Professor Ludwig Edelstein (with 
pipe) entertains at tea in Oxford flat. 


Professor At Oxford 


KNOWLEDGE IS SHARED THROUGH SCHOLARS’ TRAVELS 


determined efforts of scholars to keep open—and, where possible, to widen—the channels of 
communication between themselves and scholars in other countries. By so doing they vastly 
strengthen their ability to push back the limits of man’s knowledge about himself and his world. 
In effect they ally their brains, and the alliance is far stronger than the sum of its separate 
parts. One important way in which this process takes place is through the visits of one coun- 
try’s scholars with another’s. Pictured on these pages is a U. S. professor on such a visit abroad. 


Yew endeavors produce such a large and direct benefit to the people of the free world as do the 


Ready to return to U.S., he hunts ship- 


Professor Edelstein, at Oxford on lecture- 
ping boxes in Queens College winecellar. 


ship, reads in library of Queens College. 














Book 
Publisher 


In 


London 


HE IS IN BRITAIN 
BY FAMILY VOTE 


a receiving his B.A. at Johns 
Hopkins in 1918, Frank V. Morley 
took two years of graduate work in 
mathematics and then went to Oxford 
as a Rhodes Scholar. He went into the 
publishing business in London and 
married an Englishwoman. 

Dr. Morley returned to the United 
States in 1939 to head the editorial 
department of the New York publish- 
ing firm of Harcourt, Brace. In 1947, 
however, he decided that as one man 
he should not dictate to his wife and 
children where they should live in the 
future. To decide between the United 
States and Great Britain, Dr. Morley 
proposed a family election. In the 
vote that followed, England won. 

Though retired, Dr. Morley upon his 
return to London could not resist re- 
entering the publishing field. He is 
vice chairman of the firm that holds 
the Crown copyright for the Church of 
England Bible, Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


Frank V. Morley poses in a shipping 
room of the London book publishing 
firm of which he is the vice chairman. 
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MALARIA FIGHTER 


IN JORDAN 


By wiping out an ancient scourge, he is opening to civilization 


a part of the world heretofore hostile to man 


By MARTIN S. DAY 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY GIL WALKER 


I THE Jordan and Yarmuk Valleys of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Jordan, a momentous battle is being 
waged on behalf of mankind. The 
leader of the fight is an Egyptian 
epidemiologist named Mohyeddin A. 
Farid. His enemy is malaria—a strongly 
entrenched foe that for centuries has 
resisted defeat. 

Largely upon Dr. Farid’s efforts 
© depends the success of the largest 
: ’ reclamation project in the Middle East: 
& vast power and irrigation system in 
the Yarmuk River Valley by which 
150,000 Arab refugees from Palestine, 
as well as others in the area, can be 


ad 


Dr. Farid (standing, above) 


supported on land that is now unpro- 
ductive. If the $65 million project is a 
success, the benefits in electric power, 
sanitation, and recreational facilities 
will be enormous. 

Financial and political obstacles dog 
the planners. But particularly pressing 
is the problem of endemic malaria in the 
crucial valleys. Builders cannot build 
if their ranks are riddled by disease. 
Nor, with malaria rampant, could the 
settlers intended for the irrigated 
acres of the valley long survive. Dr. 
Farid must solve the health problem if 
the project is to be carried through. 

The World Health Organization and 
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MALARIA 
Continued 


the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (unRwa) chose Dr. Farid for the 
job because of his successful work with 


the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
eliminated malaria from Egypt in 
1940-44. In the latter half of the forties 
he studied in America, at the Johns 
Hopkins University’s School of Hygiene 
and Public Health. He received his 
Master of Public Health degree in 
1947 and his Doctorate of Public Health 
in 1948. 

Last summer I accompanied Dr. 
Farid in an American jeep from Irbed, 
the most important community of 
northern Jordan, across desiccated 
uplands and then down precipitous 
mountain paths to Magarin Station, 
deep in the vast gorge of the Yarmuk 
River. From the Hejaz Railroad depot 
at Magarin we could see the raw 
gashes in the hillside which mark the 
site of the future dambreast spanning 
the great chasm. Here Dr. Farid con- 
ducted a routine in-the-field survey of 
this mosquito-ridden area, testing the 
success of a new program which he had 
inaugurated last May. 

The ancient Romans, Dr. Farid 
explained, used all the water of the 
area so expertly that malaria was no 
problem. But with the downfall of 
Roman power and engineering in the 
Middle East, swamps and marshes 
developed as breeding-places for disease- 
bearing mosquitoes. They have been the 
bane of the area ever since. 

When Moslem forces exploded into 
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Palestine through the Yarmuk Valley 
after Mohammed’s death, they lost 
many of their troops and leaders to the 
malaria scourge. During World War I 
the British suffered more malaria 
casualties in the Yarmuk Valley than 
they experienced throughout the rest 
of the Middle East. And in World War 
II a British battalion in the valley was 
almost completely incapacitated by the 


plague. 


Was Dr. Farid made his pre- 
liminary study in 1949, the year after his 
graduation from Johns Hopkins, at 
least a third of the residents of the 
Jordan and Yarmuk Valleys were 
suffering from malaria. In some villages 
every inhabitant had a malaria record. 
Dr. Farid ordered immediate spraying 























with ppt of every human habitation, in 
an attempt to exterminate the anopheles 
mosquito, carrier of the disease. 

In 1950 and 1951 the incidence of 
malaria dropped spectacularly. Dr. 
Farid’s vigorous campaign seemed a 
success. Then in 1952 the rate of malaria 
shot up again. 

What had happened? Examination 
by Dr. Farid disclosed two things, 
First, mosquitoes were developing re- 
sistance to ppt. Second, mosquitoes 
were changing their habitats: they were 
abandoning the cleaned-up dwelling- 
places and moving to countless crevices 
in the valleys’ weathered limestone. 


B.. as the mosquitoes changed their 
tactics, so did Dr. Farid. Last May 1, he 
launched a drastic attack not upon the 
adult mosquito but upon the larvae in 
their breeding-places. By December his 
workers had moved 34,446 cubic 
meters of earth to drain the swamps and 
had turned 2,382,366 square meters of 
land into firm soil which can now be 
put under cultivation. 

Dr. Farid personally walked every 
mile of the Yarmuk and Jordan Valleys 
and divided them into fifty-six control 
zones, each carefully patrolled. Fifty- 
six oilers were hired to cover a million 
square meters each week with 2,500 
liters of two per cent pprT in solar oil, 
to which a spreading agent had been 
added. As a result, Dr. Farid was able 
to report at the end of 1953, the larval 
density in the breeding waters—as well 
as the density of adult mosquitoes— 
had dropped considerably. 

On an annual budget of only forty 
thousand dollars, the laborer who 
sprays oil can be paid only seventy 
cents a day. Nevertheless, the workers’ 


























morale is high. “Each of these men 


attacks it with relish. In his Malaria 





Ne becomes a hero,” Dr. Farid explained, Survey for unrwa, he concludes: 
“when his village is freed from malaria.” “The execution of the Yarmuk River 
of And recently he wrote to me, “The scheme will be one of the greatest 
oe. people have been so impressed by their = engineering accomplishments in the 
‘< freedom from the biting of mosquitoes Middle East. The economic develop- 
ria that they have showered the Ministry ment anticipated by its execution will 
of Health of Jordan with letters of create a boom in the economic life of the 
= thanks and appreciation.” Jordan Kingdom. The whole Jordan 
gs. Just before the mosquito breeding Valley will be under perennial irrigation, 
“< season began in August, Dr. Farid and thousands of villagers will be settled 
_ received strategic reinforcements. From on a fertile and rich soil. 
“ the American University of Beirut “The time will come,” Dr. Farid 
ng- came sizable shipments of larvae-eating —_ wrote, “when we shall repeat the words 
“ minnows which, released at many points of the Bible, ‘And Lot lifted up his 
along the Jordan and the Yarmuk, have 
joined hungrily in the mosquito-elimina- 
tion campaign. 
eir 
he M : : 
the ALARIA is now definitely under 
i: control. The huge dam can be erected 
hie without fear that the construction crews 
we will be hit by disease. Malaria mor- 
al bidity, Dr. Farid reports, has markedly 
r decreased. Blood examination of infants 
be under one year of age who were born in 
villages known to be highly malarious 
ery before the 1953 campaign has shown 
eys negative results: there was a complete 
al absence of malaria transmission during 
ty- the year. And there were no malaria 
an casualties among the Point tv labor 
500 forces camping in the river valleys. 
oil, But Dr. Farid does not consider the 
ae battle won. His goal is to see all traces 
ble of malaria, and of the anopheles mos- 
val quito, removed from the area. The 
vel success of his 1953 project has impressed 
eal the governments of Syria and Jordan, eyes, and he beheld all the Valley of the 
and an expanding malaria-eradication Jordan. And lo, all of it was irrigated, 
rty program, involving both countries, is and it was like a Garden of God.’ 
ahs foreseen. [Genesis 13:10]. We may rightly con- 
The contest with the disease is pro- ceive that this restored Garden of God 


tracted and difficult, but Dr. Farid 


will be free from malaria.” 















































The author, who received his Ph.D. 
in 1947 at Johns Hopkins, is on the 
faculties of George Washington Uni- 
versity and McCoy College, Hopkins. 
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nrepentant 
Baron 


IN AN OLD ARMS FACTORY, 
AN EX-NAZI MAKES STOVES 


Ws Baron Ullrich Ernst von Gienanth (right) first 
came to the United States in the early thirties as 
an exchange student at Johns Hopkins, he was a con- 
firmed, outspoken Nazi. He gave earnest speeches and 
made a hit with many Germans and former Germans at 
the University. He also developed a strong and useful 
interest in America. By 1941, when war broke out, he 
was a member of the ss Elite Guard and second secretary 
of the German embassy in Washington. Ostensibly he 
handled cultural affairs, but columnists reported that 
actually he was suspected of being a Gestapo man, 
“planted in the embassy to make sure that its staff 
follows party principles.” 

Today, in his native Palatinate, he runs an iron 
foundry established by the great grandfather of his great 
grandfather. (The foundry, which once made arms, now 
turns out stoves, machine tools, diesel-engine blocks.) 
He played a leading part in Nazi activities to the end, 
but he feels no guilt. “Hitler betrayed us,” he says. 


With two rsr guards as witnesses, baron was married in U.S. 
while interned as enemy diplomat after outbreak of World 
War «. Now he runs centuries-old family foundry (right). 
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Two skiers at University 
of Munich stop to talk to 
John Cary (left), Quaker 


Student Center director. 


Dr. Cary (at bookshelf) is 
a volunteer for American 
Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Center’s sponsor. 


Man Of Good Will 


AT MUNICH, A U. S. QUAKER 
PROMOTES HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 


nN Christmas Eve, 1952, two weeks after finishing work for 

his PH.D. in German at Johns Hopkins, John R. Cary (left and 
on cover) took over as director of the Quaker Student Center at 
the University of Munich. The university (in background at left) 
has Germany’s largest, most cosmopolitan, and—at times—most 
tumultuous student body. Dr. Cary and the Student Center’s 
sponsors, the American Friends Service Committee, hope that 
their work at the university—along with the opportunities it 
provides for discussion, recreation, and study—may help the 
students to develop sound bases for mutual understanding and 
respect. For more views of the Center’s activities, turn the page. 
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Comfortable and attractively furnished, Quaker 
Center lounge is a popular student meeting place. 


QUAKER WORKER 


Continued 


QUAKER CENTER IS SCENE 
OF TALK AND FELLOWSHIP 


$ oy Quaker Student Center at the University of Munich 
is one of three that the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee established in Germany after World War 1. In spon- 
soring them the aFsc is motivated by the Quaker con- 
viction that men of all nationalities, cultural groups, and 
religious beliefs can live together peacefully—provided that 
they learn to understand one another and their differences, 

John Cary’s work at the Student Center is aimed at pro- 
viding University of Munich students with opportunities 
to achieve such an. understanding. The Center itself is an 
attractive, well-heated meeting place for all students, Ger- 
man and foreign, who desire to use it. And for those inter- 
ested in group activity, the Center provides not only the 
space to conduct their own meetings but also a number of dis- 
cussion groups that Dr. Cary himself organizes and often leads. 

The arsc has started each of its student centers with the 
idea that as soon as it has made a strong place for itself on 
the student scene it will be turned over to the university toJ 
which it is attached. At the Munich Center, which now seems te 
have the necessary strength to thrive, this will occur in July, 
and Dr. Cary will return to the U.S. and a college teaching job. 


Meetings organized by Director Cary (far end of table) bring together 4 
cosmopolitan student groups for lively discussions of current events, 7 














Person:l counseling of students is an important phase 
of John Cary’s activities as Student Center leader. 
Here he talks with student from group on opposite page. 


At Munich as at every university when students gather, 
the talk goes on into the night. Below, Dr. Cary and 
his wife (facing camera) have a group in for coffee. 
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APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





Devereux C. Josephs 


THE FACULTY 


Tue Boarp or TRUSTEES OF THE 
University has elected three new mem- 
bers: Devereux C. Josephs, Robert G. 
Merrick, and John M. Olin. 

Mr. Josephs is president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company and past 
president of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. He is a director of J. P. 
Morgan and Company and the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New 
York, as well as a trustee of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

Mr. Merrick is president of the 
Equitable Trust Company, Baltimore. 
He received his B.A. degree from the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1917 and a 
PH.D. degree in political economy in 
1922. A commissioner of the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore, Mr. Merrick 
has been active in slum clearance proj- 
ects in the city. He is a member of the 
boards of trustees of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, the Peale Museum, and 
the Kernan Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren, and he is a director of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, the Maryland 
Title Guarantee Company, and the Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corporation of 
Tulsa. 

Mr. Olin is president of Olin Indus- 
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Robert G. Merrick 


tries, located in East Alton, Illinois. He 
is a director of Washington University 
and serves with other educational and 
cultural institutions. 

PreEsIpENT LowE.u J. ReeEp gave the 
principal address at a University of 
Pittsburgh dinner in January announc- 
ing a fifteen-million-dollar gift from the 
Mellon Foundations to the Pittsburgh 
Medical School. 

In THE Facutty or Purtosopuy, 
Kemp Malone, Caroline Donovan 
Professor of English, has been elected 
an honorary vice president of the 
International Federation for Modern 
Languages and Literatures. 

C. Vann Woodward, professor of 
history, has completed a month’s stay 
in England during which he delivered 
the Commonwealth Lectures in Ameri- 
can History at University College, 
London. His theme was “Southern 
History and the American Legend.” 

William L. Straus, Jr., professor of 
physical anthropology, has been elected 
a corresponding member of the Zoolog- 
ical Society of London. Dr. Straus is 
president of the American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists. 

Simon Kuznets has been appointed 
professor of political economy, ef- 
fective in July. Now chairman of the 
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John M. Olin 


Falk Foundation project for economic 
research on Israel, Dr. Kuznets has 
worked with the U. S. Treasury and 
Commerce Departments and with com- 
missions of the Chinese and Indian 
governments. 

Jean Starobinski, instructor in Ro- 
mance languages, has been awarded the 
Montesquieu prize in literature by the 
Montesquieu Society in Bordeaux, 
France. 

At THE ScHoot or ApvANCcED Ivy- 
TERNATIONAL StuptEs, Paul H. Nitze, 
lecturer on foreign affairs, has been 
elected president of the Foreign Service 
Educational Foundation. 

In THE ScHoot or HyGIENE AND 
Pusuic Heattu, Abraham M. Lilien- 
feld, assistant professor of epidemiology, 
is director of a cooperative research 
project for evaluating the use of gamma 
globulin against poliomyelitis. A com- 
mittee of seventeen polio experts is 
serving as an advisory body to the 
evaluation center, which is located at the 
Public Health Service Communicable 
Disease Center in Atlanta. 

At tHE AppLiepD Puysics LABORA- 
tory, Henry H. Porter, formerly a unit 
supervisor, has been named assistant 
director for planning. 


William H. Avery, of the 


head 
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Jaunching and propulsion group, has 
been named to the subcommittee on 
combustion of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

In THE ScHooL OF ENGINEERING, 
Francis H. Clauser, professor of aero- 
nautics, recently attended meetings in 
England of the advisory group for 
aeronautical research and development 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

Robert Maddin, associate professor of 
mechanical engineering, has gone to 
the University of Birmingham, England, 
on a one-year exchange program. R. W. 
Cahn, professor of metallurgy at Bir- 
mingham, has come to Hopkins to 
replace Dr. Maddin. 

Ar THE Hospitat, Faye Whiteside 
has retired as associate director of 
nursing services. She has been suc- 
ceeded by Catherine Loeffler, formerly 
assistant director. 

Albert B. Brown, assistant resident 
in obstetrics, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of gynecology and obstetrics at 
the University of Saskatchewan Medical 
School. 

In THE ScHoot or MeEpicIngE, Jack 
§. Guyton, associate professor of 
ophthalmology, has been appointed 
chief of ophthalmology at Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit. 

Robert N. Cooley, associate professor 
of radiology, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of radiology and head of the 
department at the University of Texas 
Medical School. 

Robert Dickson has become assistant 
professor of radiology. A graduate of 
Cambridge University, he has been 
radiation therapist at Hammersmith 
Hospital, London. 


THE ALUMNI 


Ross G. Harrison, B.A. ’89, PH.D. 94 


(Zoology), Fac. °96—’07 (Anatomy), 
U.D. (hon.) ’42, has been awarded an 
honorary doctor of natural science de- 
gree by the University of Tiibingen, 
Germany. 

William H. Kilpatrick, Gc. ’91-’92, 
95-96 (Mathematics), was awarded 
the Brandeis Medal for service to 
humanity at ceremonies at Columbia 
University. Dr. Kilpatrick is a professor 
emeritus of education at Columbia. 

David Marine, . ’00-’01 (Biology), 
MD. ’05, received the 1953 Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research Award. 
The award is given by the Endocrine 
Society to honor meritorious work in 
the field of endocrinology. 
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Guy E. Snavely, B.a. ’01, px.p. ’06 
(French), was awarded an honorary 
doctor of letters degree at the centen- 
nial celebration of Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. 

Eugene W. Gudger, pu.p. ’05 (Zo- 
ology), has retired from the department 
of fishes of the American Museum of 
Natural History. A veteran of thirty- 
four years’ service to the museum, he 
has been appointed honorary associate 
emeritus. Dr. Gudger, a member of the 
Editorial Committee of this magazine 
since its founding, has made arrange- 
ments for the establishment of an en- 
dowment fund at the Johns Hopkins 
University, the income from which will 
be used for a fellowship in zoology. 

William H. Martin, B.A. ’09, has re- 
signed as a vice president of the Bell 


FABIAN BACHRACH 
William H. Martin 
Telephone Laboratories to become 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for applications engineering. Mr. Martin 
joined the Bell System in 1911 and in 
1949 was elected vice president in charge 
of station apparatus and outside plant 
development, quality assurance, and 
design engineering. 

Wilburt C. Davison, m.p. ’17, Fac. 
719-’27 (Pediatrics), has received a 
special appointment as James B. Duke 
professor of pediatrics at Duke Uni- 
versity. A member of the Duke faculty 
since 1927, Dr. Davison has been pro- 
fessor of pediatrics and dean of the 
School of Medicine. 

John B. Grant, M.p.H. ’21, has been 
awarded the Order of the Lion of Fin- 
land for his services in developing the 
health and welfare of Finland. Dr. Grant 
is now associate director of the division 


of medicine and public health, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, New York. 

Frank E. Coughlin, pr.p.u. ’22, has 
resigned as commissioner of health of 
Rensselaer County, New York, to be- 
come chief of the public health division 
of the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (Point rv) Mission to Indonesia. 

Charles S. Sydnor, pH.p. ’23 (His- 
tory), has been named to one of the 
newly established James B. Duke pro- 
fessorships at Duke University. A mem- 
ber of the Duke faculty since 1988, Dr. 
Sydnor has been professor of history and 
dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Clay G. Huff, rac. ’24-’27 (Ento- 
mology, School of Hygiene), sc.p. ’27 
(Hygiene), has been named president- 
elect of the American Society of Para- 
sitologists, and Donald B. McMullen, 
sc.p. ’35 (Hygiene), has been elected 
vice president. For the year 1954, 
Elery R. Becker, rac. ’20-’23 (Zoology, 
School of Hygiene), sc.p. ’23 (Hygiene), 
is president of the society, and Robert 
M. Stabler, sc.p. ’31 (Hygiene), is 
treasurer. 

Claude E. Forkner, House Staff 
26-27 (Medicine), has been promoted 
to professor of clinical medicine at 
Cornell University Medical School. 

Addison H. Reese, ’26-’29 (Arts), 
has been elected president of the 
American Trust Company, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

William F. Mengert, m.p. ’27, has 
been appointed chairman of the obstet- 
rics and gynecology test committee of 
the National Board of Medical Exam- 
iners. Dr. Mengert is professor of obstet- 
rics and gynecology and chairman of 
the department in Southwestern Med- 
ical School of the University of Texas. 

William Purnell Hall, s.a. ’30, has 
been elected to the newly created post 
of executive vice president of the 
Maryland Drydock Company. 

H. Van Zile Hyde, m.p. ’33, House 
Staff ’33-’34 (Medicine), has been ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower to 
serve as United States representative 
on the executive board of the World 
Health Organization. Dr. Hyde is chief 
of the division of international health 
of the Public Health Service. 

Eugenia Sue Cameron, M.D. ’34, has 
taken the post of associate clinical pro- 
fessor in the Child Study Center of 
Yale University. 

Herman E. Hilleboe, m.p.H. ’35, has 
been elected chairman of the New York 
State Joint Hospital Surgery and Plan- 
ning Commission. Dr. Hilleboe is the 
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Herman E. Hilleboe 


health commissioner of New York State 
and has recently been selected as presi- 
dent-elect of the American Public 
Health Association. 

Arthur Maass, B.A. ’39, has been 
promoted to associate professor of 
government at Harvard University. 

LeGrand Byington, M.p.H. 39, has 
become director of health of the Wyan- 
dotte County-Kansas_ City, Kan, 
Health Department. He succeeds H. 
Wallace Lane, M.p.H. ’51, who has been 
commissioned in the U. S. Army. 

James R. Gay, M.D. ’39, FAc. ’39-’41 
(Gynecology, Psychiatry), has been 
elected president of the Congress of 
Neurological Surgeons. 

C. Douglas Hawkes, m.p. 740, has 
been elected president of the Neuro- 
surgical Society of America. 

Paulo Cesar de Azevedo Antunes, 
M.P.H. 742, DR.P.H. ’43, has resigned as 
dean of the faculty of public health, 
University of Sao Paulo, Brazil, to 
become secretary of health for Sao 
Paulo State. 

Leo O. Forkey, pH.p. ’42, FAc. "45- 
51 (Romance Languages), has become 
associate professor and chairman of 
the department of Romance languages 
at Drake University. 

Ahmed Cemal Eringen, Gc. ’44-4 
(Civil Engineering), has been named 
professor of engineering mechanics at 
Purdue University. 

James Otis Elam, m.p. ’45, is director 
of the department of anesthesiology at 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute in 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


John D. MacCarthy, m.p. *46, has 
been appointed director of laboratories 
at Deaconess Hospital, Spokane, Wash. 

Johannes Bartels, m.p. ’47, recently 
was awarded the Cross of Merit of the 
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Netherlands. He was cited for his part 
jn establishing and maintaining an 
intelligence line between German- 
occupied Holland and England during 
World War 11. Dr. Bartels recently left 
the University of Pennsylvania Gradu- 
ate School of Medicine in order to join 
the staff of Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York. 

Fritz Zernike, rac. ’47-’48 (Physics), 
was awarded the 1953 Nobel Prize in 
physics. Dr. Zernike is professor of 
astronomy at Groningen University, 
Netherlands. 

Charles L. Howell, m.p.u. ’48, has 
been appointed director of the division 
of dental health, Indiana State Board 
of Health. 

Edward Kupka, m.p.H. ’48, has taken 
a two-year leave of absence from his 
position as chief of the bureau of tuber- 
culosis control, California State De- 


partment of Public Health, to become | 


public health adviser to the govern- 
ment of Vietnam. His assignment is 
part of the United States foreign aid 
program. 

Madison Baldwin Brown, Fac. and 
apMin. 48-49 (Public Health Adminis- 
tration), has been named _ medical 
director of Hahnemann Hospital. 


DEATHS 

Paul Gough Agnew, pu.p. ’11 (Phys- 
ies), January 8, 1954. 

J. Lionel Alloway, M.p. ’26, February 
7, 1954. 

Shirley Plumer Austin, ’92-’93 (Arts), 
June 7, 1953. 

Howard H. Baily, Fac. ’21-’22 
(Military Science and Tactics), July 
93, 1953. 

Richard Newell Barrett, 
(Medicine), August 30, 1945. 

John Ward Baylor, M.p. °18, FAc. 
1950 (Laryngology, Otology), House 
Staff *18-’21 (Otology), November 235, 
1953. 

Evelyn Wylie Betts, pu.p. ’28 (Psy- 
chology), November 24, 1953. 

Chester Timothy Brown, M.p. ’07, 
November 11, 1953. 

Agnes Emily Buchholz, p.s. ’17, c 
17-24, ’26~27 (French), ’28—’29 (Edu- 
cation), January 3, 1954. 

Orange Van Calhoun, ’26~’27 (Hy- 
giene), November 2, 1953. 

Harry L. Chant, u, °49-’50 (Arts), 
missing in action in Korea since August 
6, 1952, has now, been reported ‘“‘missing 
and presumed dead.” 

K. George Falk, c. 01-03 (Chem- 
istry), November 22, 1953. 
William Nicholas David 
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| CERAMIC BEER MUGS.. 





SUGGESTIONS | 
‘FROM THE. | 
BOOKSTORE... 


TRAYS & WASTEBASKETS... black back- 
ground, gold trim, Hopkins seal or Gilman Hall 
in full color. The tray $4.50, waste basket $4.50. 





. handsome, heavy 
mugs to make any brew taste better. White 
with the University seal in full color. $3.50 each. 
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GLASSWARE... with gold and black seal. 
Martini and highball sizes, $4.50 a dozen; 
old fashioned, $4.25 a dozen. Shaker, $4.75. 


BANNERS & PENNANTS... with the University 
seal in bright, official colors. Wonderful for a 
boy's room. Pennant, $1.75; the banner, $2.25. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland 


Banners (14 x 24 inches) at $2.25 each 
. .Pennants at $1.75 each el 
. .Trays at $4.50 each (Design:.......... Ee ey ae 
.. Wastebaskets at $4.50 each (Design:. 
. .Dozen Old Fashioned Glasses at $4.25 a dennnt 
..Dozen Martini Glasses at $4.50 a dozen* 
..Dozen Highball Glasses at $4.50 a dozen* 
. .Cocktail Shakers at $4.75 each 
.Beer Mugs at $3.50 each 
* GLASSES COME IN DOZEN LOTS ONLY 


Postpaid east of the Mississippi. Add 10 per cent west of the Mississippi. 
Maryland residents add 2 per cent sales tax. 
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At Johns Hopkins 


FROM MARCH 1 TO MARCH 31 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

Firta University Lecrure—“The Ups 
and Downs of Hypnosis’’ will be charted 
by G. Wilson Shaffer, psychology professor 
and dean of the Homewood Schools. These 
lectures are open to all members of the 
community, without charge. (Wednesday, 
March 10, at 4:15 p.m., Remsen Hall, 
room‘l.) 


TELEVISION 


Tue Jouns Hopkins Science Review— 
(Dates of programs apply only to stations 
which carry the show “live” on Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Est. For schedules in cities 
where the program is shown on film, con- 
sult newspapers for day and time of pro- 
gram): MARCH 3—“Scientists of Tomor- 
row”; MARcH 10—‘A Trip Through Your 
Heart,” with Russell H. Morgan, professor 
of radiology and radiologist-in-chief of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital; Marcu 17— 
“Protecting Our Crops,” in which scien- 
tists from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture will discuss insects and some new 
ways of thwarting them; MaRcH 24— 
‘Measuring the Brain Waves,” a program 
on electroencephalography with A. Earl 
Walker, professor, and Curtis Marshall, 
assistant professor of neurological surgery. 


VARSITY SPORTS 


BetwEEN SEAsons—March is a month when 
the sports schedule is almost blank, al- 
though the athletes themselves are toiling 
vigorously, getting teams in shape for the 
spring season. The fencers wind up their 
season with the MIDDLE ATLANTIC CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS (Saturday, March 6). The sole 
March opening is scheduled for the tennis 
team: Johns Hopkins vs. RUTGERS on 
Wednesday, March 31 (Homewood at 8). 


DRAMA 


Tue Boyuoop or Davin CoprerFiELD—The 
Johns Hopkins Children’s Educational 
Theater will give four performances of 
this dramatization of Dickens’ classic. The 
adaptation is by Lucille Duvall, graduate 
student at Johns Hopkins and teacher in 
a Baltimore elementary school. (Special 
school matinee on Friday, March 26, at 
4 p.m. Regular performances on Saturday, 
March 27, at 10:30 a.m. and 3 p.m., and 
on Sunday, March 28, at 3 p.m., the Play- 
shop, Homewood campus. Admission for 
children, 50 cents; for adults, 80 cents. For 
tickets, call the Children’s Educational 
Theater, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18; HOpkins 7-3300, ext. 287.) 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


New York Area—President Lowell J. Reed 
will be the main speaker at a dinner given 
in his honor by the Johns Hopkins Alumni 
Association of the New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut area. Preceding the din- 
ner, the association will give a cocktail 
party and reception for Dr. Reed (‘Tues- 
day, March 9; cocktails at 6:15, dinner at 
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7; Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd St., New York). 

PHILADELPHIA) AREA—The Philadelphia 
Alumni Association will meet for a Hopkins 
evening. Lynn D. Poole, producer of the 
Johns Hopkins Science Review, will speak 
on “Bringing Scientific Research to the 
Layman,” and Osmar P. Steinwald, di- 
rector of alumni relations, will describe 
recent developments at the Johns Hopkins 
Institutions (Thursday, March 11, at 8, 
Hotel Benjamin Franklin). 

Ravio Enetneers—A Hopkins Hour will be 
held in conjunction with New York meet- 
ings of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
(Tuesday, March 23, from 5 to 7. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Crane Suite). 


MEDICAL MEETINGS 


Jouns Hopkins Mepicat Soctety—Mon- 
day, March 8, at 8:15 p.m. (Hurd Hall). 

SEMINAR ON MALiGNnant Disease—Jacob 
Furth, of the biology division of Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, will discuss ‘“Experi- 
mental Pituitary Tumors and the Concept 
of Conditioned and Autonomous Neo- 
plasms” (Tuesday, March 9, at 8 p.m., 
Hurd Hall). 

Tuayer Lectures—The annual lectures will 
be given this year by C. Sidney Burwell, 
research professor of clinical medicine at 
Harvard Medical School: ‘“‘Circulatory Ad- 
justments to Pregnancy” (Wednesday, 
March 24, at 5 p.m., Hurd Hall); “The 
Management of Heart Disease in Pregnant 
Women” (Thursday, March 25, at 5 p.m., 
Hurd Hall). 

Kotson Memortat Lecture—Sydney Far- 
ber, professor of pathology at Harvard 
Medical School and director of research of 
the Children’s Cancer Research Founda- 
tion, will speak on “Approaches to the 
Chemotherapy of Cancer” (Thursday, 
March 25, at 8:30 p.m., Hurd Hall). 

SEMINAR ON MALIGNANT DiseaseE—John H. 
Lawrence, of the Donner Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of California, will discuss “The Use 
of Isotopes in the Study and Treatment of 
Cancer” (Tuesday, March 30, at 8 p.m., 
Hurd Hall). 


COMING EVENTS 

LacrossE Srason—The 1954 season will 
open with a home game against the Uni- 
versity of Virginia (Saturday, April 3, at 
2:30, Homewood Field). 

Drama Eventnc—A discussion of “The 
French Theater Today” by James Mc- 
Laren, assistant professor of French at 
the Johns Hopkins University (Monday, 
April 12). 

GerorGe Huntineton Witiiams LecturE— 
Robert Bowie, of the U. S. Department of 
State (Tuesday, April 13). 

Jouns Hopkins Piaysnop—‘The Blue 
Danube,” a comedy by Ferenc Molnar 
(Tuesday through Saturday, April 20-24). 

Sixta University Lecture—William D. 
McElroy, Johns Hopkins professor of 
biology, will speak on “Energy Cycle— 
Plant to Man.” (Monday, April 26.) 





39-44 (McCoy College), December 18, 
1953. 

Edwin Miller Fogel, a. 
(Greek), December 16, 1949. 

Edward Garrido-Morales, 
’26, April 8, 1953. 

Frank Newcomer Hack, Bs. 08, 
January 8, 1954. 

James Robert Harris, a. 
(Chemistry), October 30, 1953. 
Henry Oliver Jarvis, B.£. 

cember 16, 1953. 

Neal R. Johnson, Administrative 
Staff ’24-’52 (Hospital), December 14, 
1953. 

Max R. Kiesselbach, 
October 29, 1953. 

Henry Carrington Lancaster, px, 
707 ~(French), professor of French 
literature ’19-’32, James M. Beall 


04-96 


DR.P.H, 


'94-'95 


"27, De- 


M.P.H. 748, 


ROBERT M. MOTTAR 
Henry Carrington Lancaster 


Professor ’32-’52, professor emeritus 
52-54, January 29, 1954. 

William Samuel Leake, Jr., House 
Staff ’°37-’38 (Medicine), November 10, 
1953. 

Meyer Miller, B.a. °23, M.v. "2, 
Fac. ’29-’35 (Pediatrics), January 1], 
1954. 

Robert McGee Mullen, 1, House 
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ROBERT M. MOTTAR, SCOPE 


NEXT MONTH 


In April, in nineteen pages of pictures by Robert M. Mottar, The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine will present Part II of “‘“Graduates Abroad,” 
the series of photographie visits with U.S. university men in Europe 
that begins on page 4 of this issue. Next month’s visits will be with 
students at Oxford and London, foreign-service men in Rome and Berlin, 
an anthropologist in Zurich, the director-general of the World Health 


Organization in Geneva (above), and many more. See the April issue of 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 





The Johns Hopkins Magazine 


Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md, 
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VWVrapped in sleep...wrapped in love 


Day’s end for tiny legs and arms ... the bedtime story told, 
prayers said, the tired little body held for a moment’s hug, 
then tucked into bed... 

Seal the day now with her good-night kiss and let 
her drift away into slumber, safe and secure. 


Security is the deepest need of our living, and its greatest 
reward. To provide it for those we love is a privilege possible 
only in a country like ours. 

And this is how we make America secure: by making our 
own homes so. One secure family circle touching another 
builds a secure land. 





Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in Savings 
Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U.S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 














